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Digest Spotlight focuses on 


The Commonwealth Migration Council 


and its Chairman 


Lord Barnby, C.M.G., C.B.E., M.V.0. 


SHALL all England’s formerly green 
and still pleasant land be overlaid 
with concrete, to meet the motoring, 
aeronautical and other wants of an 
affluent and inflated population? 
Shall England be over-crowded while 
the empty Canadian, Australasian 
and East and Southern African 
spaces remain a provocation to 
conflict and aggression? Should 
Britain's New Towns be built not in 
the Home Counties or Lanarkshire 
but on the Rhodesian veldt or the 
Canadian Lake-shores? 

In a word, is it not time for a 
thoroughgoing, up-to-date system of 
Commonwealth trade and invest- 
ment able to sustain a steady migra- 
tion—of the milk as well as the 
cream, not only the young, but 
Granny too—to those oversea Realms 
and Territories where Europeans can 
settle. 

To this question the Common 
wealth Migration Council answers an 
emphatic yes. 


Founded as the Migration Counci 
in April 1950, largely thanks to the 
enthusiasm of Sir Clifford Heathcote- 
Smith, and incorporated as the 
Commonwealth Migration Council in 
August 1954, its policy is the pro- 
motion of British migration to the 
European settled countries of the 
Commonwealth. In the ten years of 
its life the emphasis has shifted 
somewhat from large-scale move- 
ments of population; the Council’s 
work is now directed at ensuring a 
steady flow of British migrants at an 
annual rate of some 200,000. The 
overall trend is far below this. 

Gradually the Council began to 
concentrate its effort on publicising 
the need for migration. Members of 
Parliament on the Council raise 
migration matters at Westminster; 
letters to the press are issued over 
the signatures of Council members; 
and its influential Newsletter circu- 


Mates widely at Home and overseas. 


For the past five years the Council 
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has sponsored a Student Scheme to 
Canada. Students from various 
English Universities are found jobs 
in Canada during the Long Vacation. 
Each year some 80-100 of them are 
placed in work. Each pays his own 
fare and relies upon his Canadian 
earnings to recoup his expenses. In 
return, he is asked to complete a 
questionnaire on his impressions of 
Canada, and these make informative 
reading. 

The Council is represented on 
various bodies interested in Common- 
wealth matters and it recently organ- 
ised a Conference of Commonwealth 
Societies at the Palace of West- 
minster. Its office is prepared to 
supply a brief or other material on 
migration topics and has, within the 
last year, begun to keep a small 
newspaper clippings library. 

Apart from these regular activities, 
the Council also maintains close 
contact with members of the Govern- 
ment and Commonwealth leaders 
visiting London. The Secretary 
fulfils speaking engagements on 
request. 

Tall, spare, erect, combining 
efficiency with kindly charm, the 
Chairman of the Council, Lord 
Barnby, is a man who has put 
precept into practice. A _ Past 
President of the F.B.I., he has 
extensive industrial and business 
interests throughout the Common- 
wealth. These take him frequently to 
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Canada, South Africa, Australia and 
New Zealand. Many of the Common- 
wealth’s most notable leaders are 
his triends. An additional qualifi- 
cation is his Chairmanship of the old 
Overseas Settlement Board. 


Born in Bradford (which he rep- 
resented in the House of Commons 
from 1918 to 1923), in 1884, Francis 
Vernon Willey was educated at Eton 
and Magdalen. He has been Master 
of the Blankney and enjoyed polo 
and tennis too. During the 1914 war 
he served in Egypt and Gallipoli but 
was recalled to act as Assistant 
Director of Ordnance Stores 
(Clothing). In 1916 he was Controller 
of Wool Supplies under the War 
Department and organised the pur- 
chase and distribution of the British 
and Colonial Wool Clips on Govern- 
ment and civiJian account. After the 
war he was a member of the Surplus 
Government Property Disposals 
Board and served on the Central 
Electricity Board from 1927 till 
1946. 


The second Lord Barnby (he 
succeeded his father in 1929) is an 
eloquent and persuasive speaker who 
preaches Commonwealth in and out 
of season in the House of Peers and 
elsewhere. Britain is fortunate in 
having the Commonwea!th Migration 
Council and the Council and its 
supporters are fortunate in its 
Chairman. 


NOTICE TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


The next issue of Commonwealth Digest will cover the months of 
August/September, and will be available on Ist September, 1960. 














EACH year large numbers of people 
emigrate from the United Kingdom. 
Since the war the migration figures 
have varied considerably from year to 
year but the rate of emigration has 
been high compared with the 1930's, 
reaching a near record of 230,000 in 
1957. About 80 per cent of those who 
leave this country settle in Common- 
wealth countries where the oppor- 
tunities and prospects for English- 
speaking settlers are naturally 
attractive and where it is the policy 
of many of the governments to 
encourage British emigrants by 
providing free or assisted passages, 
and by ensuring that help during the 
first few months is readily available. 

A report published in March this 
year by the Commonwealth Relations 
Office emphasises that details of over- 
seas migration are difficult to give 
with any accuracy. This is because 
our own figures do not yet take into 
account the increasing number who 
travel by air, and Commonwealth 
and foreign records have to be used 
to supplement them. The figures 
quoted in the report also have the 
disadvantage that they include all 
people who will spend more than a 
year in a foreign country; and many 
thousands, such as overseas students 
returning home, people employed by 
oil and mining companies and 
government officials, are therefore 
classed as emigrants. 


A wide range. 
Nevertheless a pattern emerges. 


Commonwealth Survey 
(1) OVERSEAS MIGRATION 





from Barclays Bank Review 


The structure of age groups and 
occupations has been very similar 
and a description of the pattern as it 
was in 1958 may be taken as a fair 
example of emigration since the war. 
Over 60 per cent were wage earners 
(incidenta'ly these losses of both 
skilled and unskilled labour were 
materially offset by immigration), 
about a quarter were children, and 
the remainder were over 55 years 
old. Rather more women than men 
emigrated; nearly 60 per cent were 
housewives and the rest included a 
large number of trained nurses, 
clerical workers, and a small per- 
centage engaged in domestic service 
and the textile industry. Among the 
men a wide range of occupations was 
represented and of the high pro- 
portion who belonged to the pro- 
fessional and managerial classes, 
teachers, doctors, engineers and 
scientists were most numerous. 


In 1958, the most recent year for 
which figures are available, the total 
number of emigrants was 142,000 
and of these nearly 85 per cent went 
to Commonwealth countries. A very 
large proportion of emigrants to 
foreign countries were wives of 
American servicemen who were 
joining their husbands in the United 
States. The number of emigrants 
that year was comparati’ely low 
because of a recession in Canada and 
because of the impact of a worl’ 
depression in New Zealand and in 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland. Australia 
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was the only country not to suffer to 
any extent from the recession, and 
received nearly a half of the emigrants 
to Commonwealth countries in that 
year. 


Migration was disrupted in the 
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years of world economic depression 
before the second world war but 
after 1945 the tradition was re- 
established and all Commonwea!th 
countries look forward to welcoming 
an increasing number of settlers in 
future years. 


(2) MEDICINE MEN LOSING INFLUENCE 


THE powers and numbers of 
African medicine men are dwindling 
in Central Africa. 

Dispensaries have so shattered 
faith in traditional remedies that 
the social standing of African prac- 
titioners in many areas has been 
reduced to that shared by black- 
smiths and basketmakers. 

The extent of the changes has been 
assessed in one remote area of 
Northern Rhodesia by Mr. S. A. 
Symon, who as a District Commis- 
sioner at Mankoya, in the north-east 
of Barotseland, assembled a mass of 
material about practices among 
Nkoya and Mashaba and immigrant 
Wiko tribesmen. His findings have 
been published in a communication 
of the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute 
for Social Research, Lusaka. 

He says the number of traditional 
doctors has been considerably re- 
duced in the Mankoya area because 
of growing confidence in European 
medicines. The few doctors who 
continue to practise in such areas 
adopt an attitude of peaceful 
opposition, soliciting custom from 
those who regard treatment with 
European medicines as too slow. 

Mr. Symon lists symptoms and 
treatments for about 50 diseases 
that include a simple cold in the 
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head, itch and earache, and more 
serious conditions such as tubercu- 
losis and leprosy. One complaint is 
described as “‘football-football.” 

Some treatments involve the use 
of charms and drums, but the most 
successful doctors use combinations 
of charms and medicines prepared 
from leaves, flowers, grasses, roots, 
bulbs, barks or bones. One specific 
treatment includes earth from a 
wasps’ nest, and among ingredients 
of other prescriptions are burned 
lizard’s tail, fat from a python, and 
the burned feathers of a fowl. 

In a comment on the treatments, 
Mr. Symon states that without 
chemical analyses and study by a 
fully-qualified person it would be 
dangerous to give any view about 
their efficacy. There was no doubt, 
however, that some of the medicines 
are extremely harmful: others show 
some outward appearance of having 
produced a cure. Some _ were 
highly dangerous when mixed too 
strongly, as for example, a root 
used in the treatment of leprosy, 
which traditional doctors said was 
also used as a poison. It might 
be proved that some other medicines 
cured a particular disease, but also 
produced some other reaction or 
poisoning. There was no doubt 
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in Mr. Symons’ mind that much of 
the blindness among the Wiko people 
was due either to indigenous medicine 
or to the method of its application. 


A fund of knowledge about African 
medicine had been built up at 
missions of the White Fathers in the 
territory. No systematic research had 
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been undertaken, but when it started 
one factor that would have to be 
taken into account was the appar- 
ently beneficial properties of some, 
and perhaps many African medicines. 
Persistence of some practices simply 
because no western alternatives were 
available was also a feature that 
research should not overlook. 


(3) CANADIAN CALLS FOR CANADIAN TRADE FAIR 


A. C. ASHFORTH, president of 
the Toronto-Dominion Bank, last 
week called for a positive program 
to boost Canadian trade with 
Commonwealth countries. 

Canada, he told the Montreal 
Rotary Club, has allowed proximity 
to the large U.S. market to blind 
her to the trade potential within the 
Commonwealth. 

He warned that Canada, rich in 
the natural resources that steadily 
are becoming more scarce in the 
United States, is becoming more and 
more closely tied to the U.S. 
economy. 

“One of the problems associated 
with growing U.S. investments. in 
Canada and the consequent rise in 
demand for Canadian products in 
that country,” said Mr. Ashforth, “‘is 
the high degree of U.S. ownership in 
our exporting industries—a political 
and economic problem facing us 
today and which is likely to become 
intensified in the years ahead"’. 

A recent study indicated that, 
while world trade since 1867 has 
increased 20 times over, Canada- 
United States trade has increased by 
80 times. 


“We may wish in time to consider 
carefully,” he said, “‘whether we 
wish to orient our trade to any 
further degree in that direction. 

Mr. Ashforth said trade with 
Commonwealth countries has been 
increasing at about the same rate as 
Canada’s total trade. During the 
past 10 years, these countries took 
an average of 22 per cent of Canada’s 
exports, and supplied 14 per cent of 
her merchandise imports. 

He suggested this was not good 
enough in view of the development of 
regional trading blocs in Europe and 
similar moves in Latin America, 
together with the need for caution in 
putting more of Canada’s eggs into 
the U.S. basket. 

During each of the past two 
years, Canada sold more than 
$1,000,000,000 worth of goods to 
Commonwealth countries. Of this 
total, the United Kingdom took 75 
per cent. 

“Surely there are opportunities 
elsewhere in the Empire and Com- 
monwealth for increasing our trade,” 
Mr. Ashforth declared. 

Measures that might be taken to 
boost sales included more arrange- 


From The Globe & Mail, Toronto. 
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ments for consultation such as are 
provided for in the new Canadian- 
Australian trade agreement; more 
trade missions; and fuller participa- 
tion in trade fairs and exhibitions. 
“Perhaps,”’ he said, “Canada could 
sponsor a Commonwealth Trade Fair 
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in 1967 in Montreal. It is now almost 
two years since the last Common- 
wealth Economic Conference was 
held in this country in 1958. | 
wonder if trade developments in 
Europe and elsewhere do not justify 
another such meeting. 


(4) AFRICAN HOUSING IN THE UNION 


DURING the period 1950—1959 
expenditure on Bantu townships 
totalled £105 million, according to a 
statement in the Senate by the 
Minister of Non-European Affairs on 
30th March, 1960. House con- 
struction amounted to £33 million, 
the cost of town services, defrayed 
from Services Levy on employers, 


totalled £17 million; £3 million was 
contributed on a loan basis by the 
mining houses for site and service 
schemes (temporary improvements); 
and transport to the townships, 
totalled £52 million. 

The South African national in- 
come rose over this period to £2,000 
million. 


£’s ‘000’s ‘000’s 
State Year Economic Sub- Total No. of 
economic Dwellings 


1950/1 742 
1951/2 324 
1952/3 788 
1953/4 1,704 
1954/5 2,494 
1955/6 4,302 
1956/7 4,481 
1957/8 4,555 
1958/9 5,087 

Total 24,477 


ONE WAY OF BEGUILING T.V. TEDIUM? OR THE EFFECT OF 
T.V. ON INTERNATIONAL DELINQUENCY 








2,161 2,903 4.9 
1,440 1,764 3.5 
1,844 2,632 6.7 
1,885 3,589 8.1 
669 3,163 9.9 
210 4,512 12.5 
112 4,593 19.0 
268 4,823 17.0 
131 5,218 17.8 
8,720 33,197 99.4 








FIDEL Castro, Cuban Prime Minister, accused the United States of pre- 
paring aggression against the Cuban Government during a television 
broadcast.—Reuter report, 23rd April, 1960. 
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European Economic Co-operation 
by HELMUT SCHMIDT, Soctal Democratic Member of the Bundestag. 


IN a few months a British or Swedish 
made motor car—and we import 
quite a number of Swedish cars in 
Northern Germany at present—will 
cost several hundred Marks more 
than a French or Italian car, and 
later it will even become several 
thousand Marks dearer, only because 
of unequal tariffs. There is no doubt 
that Sweden and Britain will re- 
taliate. 


But this problem also applies to 
other countries such as Austria. 
Only recently the Austrian Parlia- 
ment and Government made it very 
clear that the Hallstein proposal will 
not only speed up the Common 
Market but also the political division 
of free Europe. 


Those who heard the two speeches 
by Professor Hallstein before the 
European Parliament will have to 
share these worries. Hallstein in 
both speeches refused to mention the 
threatening division of Western 
Europe into two competing economic 
blocs. 


In view of the economic competi- 
tion between the Communist bloc 
under the leadership of the Soviet 
Union and the West and the race for 
comparative standards of living 
between East and West it is a bad 
estimation of the world situation to 
allow an unnecessary inner-European 
trade war to develop at the same 
time. 


I believe tests of strength between 


the European Common Market and 
the Outer Seven should stop, and a 
really new initiative for the creation 
of a common market including all the 
free European states must be devel- 
oped. Fortunately, the West German 
Government has given in to the 
urging from Economics Minister, 
Professor Ludwig Erhard, and 
promised not to follow the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Heinrich von Brentano 
and the former Secretary of State in 
the Foreign Office, Professor 
Hallstein, without careful examin- 
ation of the problems involved. 
Professor Erhard—just as the Social 
Democrats before him—has pleaded 
for new negotiations with the 
Outer Seven in order to reach 
understanding with Britain, the 
Scandinavian countries, Austria and 
Switzerland, which would be satis- 
factory to all parties. Let us hope 
that Professor Erhard will be resolute 
this time. 


We have this hope also and in 


particular because of the Anglo- 
German relationship. The British 
have been rather upset about 


Germany in the past few months. 
Some of the reports in British news- 
papers were rather exaggerated. But 
on the other hand the British re- 
action can be understood when seen 
against the background of the cold 
shoulder the Bonn Government has 
been giving them for a long time. 
The recent conference of German and 


From News from Germany. 
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British parliamentarians in Koenigs- 
winter gave sufficient evidence of 
how deeply mutual mistrust has 
already penetrated. And many re- 
marks from the mouths of Govern- 
ment speakers at the Bundestag 
debate about the ‘Spanish 
Adventure” of the West German 
Defence Minister, Herr Franz Josef 
Strauss, demonstrated how little the 
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British concerns are understood in 
Bonn. 

German foreign policy steered 
straight into disaster before 1914 and 
again under Hitler partly from a 
false estimation of the importance of 
Britain, of British strength and 
perseverance, and because of German 
arrogance vis @-vis the British 
nation. 





London Face-Lift 


DR. JOHNSON otten took the 
opposite view to that held by James 
Boswell, but on “The Magic of 
London” they were both at one. 
Johnson said ‘‘When a man is tired 
of London he is tired of life,” and 
Boswell said ‘It comprehends the 
whole of human life in all its variety, 
the contemplation of which is in- 
exhaustible.”’ This was 1791, but it 
is equally true today. We have been 
fascinated by a recent L.C.C. pub- 
lication called New Sights of London 
which exemplifies our recurrent 
theme of “The Changing Face of 
London.” Glancing at a list of 
contracts for general building—both 
open and recently placed—we were 
struck by the length and variety of 
the list: it includes Churches, ware- 
houses, flats, factories and offices. 
One contract, valued at a quarter 
of a million pounds, is tor an under- 
ground car park at Finsbury Square, 
and another which has aroused the 
antipathy of some self appointed 
aesthetes is for an office block at St. 
Martins Place, close by the Church of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The nost- 
algia induced by the name of this 
Church reminds us that London’s face 


From London Electricity. 


has always been changing and we 
cannot imagine the process ever 
really ceasing. 


Staggering. 


In this age of sputniks .and space 
probes we grow accustomed to 
astronomical figures, but it is stagger- 
ing to learn from the review of the 
London Development Plan that, by 
1972, £1,000 million of public money 
will have been invested in 20 years of 
planned development. The private 
re-development, in addition, is by 
no means inconsiderable and _ the 
two combined are bound to have a 
marked effect on the amount of 
capital expenditure which the Board 
will have to undertake to satisfy the 
demand; which is usually much more 
per square foot in the re-developed 
areas than it was formerly. Among 
the many plans being considered are 
a £1 million reconstruction of the 
Northampton College at Finsbury, 
a {4 million scheme at Avery Hill, 
Eltham, pumping and drainage 
schemes to the tune of £3} million 
and road improvements amounting 
to some £6 millions. 
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The Channel Tunnel 


by M. A. CAMERON (Vice-Chairman Economic Research Council) 


ON 28th March, 1960, the Channel 
Tunnel Study Group submitted their 
Report to the French and British 
Governments. The Group has French 
and British co-Chairmen (S. E. M. 
René Massigli and Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick) and American partici- 
pation; and the first point to note 
about the Report is that is it a joint 
Franco British product put forward 
by responsible and experienced men 
of affairs in both countries after 24 
years’ intensive study of the problem 
from every relevant angle. 


The second point is that the Study 
Group have opted for twin railway 
tunnels as the best and most eco- 
nomic solution only after considering 
the alternatives of a road tunnel and 
a bridge. A road tunne] 26 miles 
long presents formidable ventilation 
problems, and although providing 
only for road vehicles, would convey 
fewer of them per peak hour than 
could be carried on six fast double- 
deck drive-on-drive-off electric trains. 
A bridge would cost slightly twice as 
much to build as twin rail tunnels, 
and with nearly a million tons of 
exposed steelwork, would be many 
times as expensive to maintain. 
Capacity would be great, but traffic 
across a bridge could be impeded 
by weather—fog or gales. 


A Railway Tunnel for Road 


Vehicles. 


A rail tunnel would be 64 miles 
longer than a road tunnel because of 


the necessity for not exceeding a 
gradient of | in 100 on the approaches. 
But twin rail tunnels, each with a 
single track and connected by cross- 
overs at intervals averaging 7 miles, 
would be self-ventilating, and express 
passenger trains would go through in 
28 minutes at an average speed of 
70 m.p.h. Car-carrying trains would 
clear the 32} mile tunnel in 32 
minutes (average speed 60 m.p.h.). 
These trains would be loaded by 
driving the cars diagonally on to 
side loading-wagons at the end of 
each train and then down the train 
of flat wagons. This would in effect 
be a long moving covered platform 
on which cars would stand bumper 
to bumper with brakes on and gear 
engaged, with passengers remaining 
in the cars. On arrival, cars would 
drive off at one end while fresh cars 
drove on at the other. Not more than 
one hour should elapse between 
driving on at one portal station and 
driving off at the other. 


Signalling would be designed to 
enable trains to follow each other at 
intervals down to 3 minutes; so that 
with 6 car-carrying trains per hour in 
one direction (one every 10 minutes), 
other express trains could easily be 
run as well. 


Traction would be electric at 
25,000 volts, with overhead trans- 
mission. This voltage makes it 
possible to avoid having a sub- 
station in the middle of the tunnel, 
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and to feed the power from sub- 
stations situated at the top of the 
main coastal shafts on either side of 
the Channel. 


Locomotives hauling through ex- 
press trains from London to Paris 
or other main destinations would be 
poly-current, able to work both on 
25Kv overhead supply and on the 
third rail 750 volt current which will 
be standard on the Southern Region 
of British Railways. Such through 
trains would have to be built to Bri- 
tish dimensions, since trains of Con- 
tinental Berne Gauge dimensions 
would be able to run only as far as the 
British portal station, and the cost 
of altering even the route between 
Dover and London to Berne Gauge 
would be prohibitive. It should 


perhaps be emphasised that the 


difterence exists not in the track 
gauge (distance between rails) but 
in the permitted dimensions above 
the track, or what railwaymen call 
the loading gauge. 


The Estimates. 


The third point about this Report 
is the authoritative quality of both 
the traffic and engineering estimates. 
The traffic estimates were made, not 
by the Railways but by the 
Economist Intelligence Unit, with 
world-wide experience on problems 
of this kind, in assiciation with 
S.E.T.E.C. of France, and De Leuw 
Cather & Co. of America. 


Gross revenue from a rail tunnel is 
put at {13m. in 1965 and {21m. in 
1980. It is emphasised that these are 
conservative figures, on the assump- 
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tion that there is no European Free 
Trade Area including Great 
Britain. 

The engineering estimates were 
made by a consortium of eminent 
consulting engineers, and put the 
cost of twin rail 21ft. 4in. diameter 
tunnels, with a 10ft. 10in. diameter 
service tunnel between them at {80m. 
Railway installations and _ rolling 
stock account for another {£30m., 
which would be found by French 
and_ British Railways. These 
Railways would lease the Tunnel 
from the Anglo-French Company 
which would be set up to construct 
it; the Company’s revenue would 
come largely from tolls paid by the 
Railways whose own investments and 
operating costs would be recouped 
from the difference between the 
tolls paid and the charges raised. 


The Tunnel and Taxpayers. 


The ‘‘Times”’ headed its leader on 
the day after this Report was re- 
leased, ‘Taxpayers’ Tunnel.’ It 
would be hard to imagine a more 
misleading description. As the Chair- 
man of the Channel Tunnel Company 
pointed out in a letter to the ‘“Times” 
the following day, the financial 
scheme is to be largely based on a 
rental agreement for the Tunnel to 
be freely negotiated with the British 
Transport Commission and _ the 
French National Railways; and the 
Channel Tunnel Study Group believe 
that a reasonable rental and equitable 
division of receipts over and above 
the rental will be readily arrived at 
when the time comes to enter into 
such an agreement. The rai]way 
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investment looks like a reasonable 
commercial proposition for both the 
B.T.C. and the S.N.C.F. (French 
Railways); and a rental agreement 
of the kind indicated is regarded by 
experienced financiers as a sound 
basis for a first class bond in British 
markets. The reason for suggesting 
a guarantee from both Governments 
that their Railways would not default 
on the rental payments is only to 
make the bonds legally eligible as an 
investment in other countries by 
certain important institutions. It 
follows that if the forecasts are 
fulfilled—and they are conservative 
—the taxpayers would not have to 
pay anything. 


The proposal to link Britain to the 
Continent has been considered 
several times in the last 150 years. 
In 1930, a proposal to build a tunnel 
was defeated by only 7 votes in the 
British House of Commons. Defence 
considerations undoubtedly weighed 
much with those who opposed it. But 
in 1955 the Minister of Defence (then 
Mr. Harold Macmillan), asked to 
what extent defence considerations 
still affected the issue, replied in 
three words: ‘‘Scarcely at all.’’ Since 
then, nuclear weapons have been 
further developed; and any who 
today object to the Channel Tunnel 
on grounds of military defence, 
demonstrate that they are living in 
the past. 


Defence Today. 


The defence factor dominant today 
is actually one which operates in the 
opposite sense. The main dividing 


line in the world of 1960 is the Iron 
Curtain; and the need for the free 
world outside this curtain to find and 
maintain unity in the face of ideo 
logical attack has been demonstrated 
time and again, as has the temp 
tation for a Britain separated from 
the Continent by twenty miles of 
wind and tide swept water to keep 
her distance from her European 
neighbours. 


Let us not imagine that this need 
for unity in the free world has been 
one whit reduced by all the current 
talk of co-existence. Mr. Krushchev 
in his franker moments has made it 
abundantly clear that by co- 
existence he means continuance of 
the aggressive drive by the Comm- 
unist countries in the economic, 
political and military fields. This is 
war in the field of ideas. It is being 
fought in terms of ‘‘peace’’ offensives, 
cultural relations, trade, and any 
non-military means of subverting 
the politics and economics of the 
free countries. One answering 
weapon is the unity of free Europe; 
and to this a Channel Tunnel will 
powerfully contribute. 


When the island of Britain can be 
visited without a sea crossing; when 
the British can travel in through 
trains from London to Paris in just 
overfour hours, and take their cars to 
the Continent in less time than it 
takes to drive from one side ot London 
to the other, then the odds are 
strongly that Britain will feel herself 
part of Europe as never before, and 
be ready to act accordingly. 





Ombudsman for Britain? 
By Dr. DONALD JOHNSON, M.P. 


UNDER the Conservative Govern- 
ment important advances have been 
made in the sphere of freedom— 
requisitioned houses are due to be 
restored to their owners in 1960, 
powers of dispossession over occupiers 
of agricultural land have gone, as also 
has the jurisdiction of Rent Tribunals 
over unfurnished dwellings, while 
reasons must be given for the decision 
of administrative tribunals or 
statutory inquiries, with the corollary 
that in any point of law there is now 
recourse to the High Court of Justice 
in the case of all but a few tribunals. 
Likewise the workings of adminis- 
trative tribunals and ministerial in- 


quiries have been placed under the 
supervision of a Council of Tribunals. 


We have pride in the liberty of 
our British institutions as our 
supreme contribution to Western 
civilisation, and in many respects 
we are justified. In our criminal law, 
in our zealous regard for freedom of 
speech, in the spread and fostering of 
political democracy, undoubtedly we 
are far in advance of other nations. 
However, it is equally clear that, in 
this one respect at any rate, the 
rights of the aggrieved individual 
against the administrator, there is a 


sorry gap. 


It is permissible therefore that we 
should look abroad and see what 
other nations do. And indeed we 
can hardly do so without feeling 
in this respect—to continue my 


psychological jargon—a considerable 
inferiority complex. 

There is one institution which has 
already captured the imagination of 
the British public—that of the 
Scandinavian Ombudsman. Indeed, 
I can claim a little responsibility 
for the publicising of the Ombudsman 
in as much as, after a brief visit to 
Denmark last year, I asked the 
Prime Minister in the House of 
Commons if it was not possible for 
such an office to be established in 
this country. 

It started in Sweden 150 years ago. 
The essence of the office is that an 
independent official or Parliamentary 
Commissioner is appointed by the 
Danish Parliament, who works with 
a small staff who acts as a “‘Grievance 
Man”—a receptacle for personal 
grievances. He analyses these, then 
in cases where he thinks it necessary 
he has the power to ask for documents 
from Government departments and 
issues a report on the whole case for 
publication. He cannot take action, 
but he can make the inquiry to 
establish the facts on which action 
can be taken—thus, at least, pre- 
venting the unhappy situation which 
happens in our own Parliament of 
important debates taking place on 
matters in which the facts are not 
fully known. 


Difficulties. 


Will such an office as this adapt 
itself to our own Constitution? The 


From an address to the Society for Individual Freedom 
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Prime Minister referred to consti- 
tutional difficulties in his reply to 
my question. My own view is that it 
will adapt itself admirably and, 
together with a dozen of my collea- 
gues, I have a motion on the 
Parliamentary Order Paper urging 
the appointment of a Select Com- 
mittee to study the question. 
However, naturally a number of 
things have to be considered. Some 
say there are too many grievances to 
cope with. Others say that there are 
really no serious grievances at all 
beyond those that can be dealt with 
by Citizens’ Advice Bureaux. Yet 
others aver that we shall merely be 
creating another branch of bureau- 
cracy. *Mr. Hobbs, in his article, pro- 
fesses a preference for the French 
system of the Conseil d’Etat; which 
seems, as far as my study of it goes, 
to be a similar system with the 
additional advantage that it has 
“teeth” in it, inasmuch as_ the 
Conseil d’Etat is a court, rather after 
the manner of one of the committees 
of our own Privy Council, which has 


power to judge and even to annul 
administrative acts—something quite 
unthinkable under our own system. 


All these are, of course, matters for 
study. The pursuit of such studies is 
already being sponsored by your 
Society. It is already projected that 
these will appear in the form of a 
book by that well-known political 
commentator, Mr. T. E. Utley, and I 
am hoping that it will be published 
in the autumn under the slightly 
ajliterative title ‘Occasion for 
Ombudsman” by my own firm of 
Christopher Johnson. 


It is by now a truism that this 
island holds its place in the world by 
moral force, rather than the strength 
of arms. It is fitting that we should 
devote our energies to the building 
of a moral society at home in which 
everyone is able to receive fair play 
against even the most powerful 
Department of State. In this respect 
I submit, it is necessary for “the wind 
of change’ to blow through this 
country as well as through Africa. 


*_Mr. Anthony Hobbs contributed an article, ‘The Next Step,” to Freedom 
First, journal of the Society for Individual Freedom. 


Reader’s Commentary 


PRICE OF POPULARITY 


from PYRARALI A. E. 


I WONDER if you can agree to my 
suggestion that all magazines which 
will be subscribed for by me should 
be forwarded by Registered Post in 
order to ensure safe delivery at 
Mombasa. This unecessary expense 


BHALLOO, Mombasa. 


is due to posta) workers who are 
frequently tempted to take away 
anything that is desired by them. 
May I know your annual subscription 
including registered postage at your 
earliest convenience. 


(An editorial reply has been sent). 











THERE is, as yet, no substitute for 
natural carbon as a cheap source of 
heat and energy There may or may 
not be a reasonable expectation that 
a substitute will one day be found 
and developed It would not be 
prudent to assume, until that day has 
actually arrived, that substantial 
reserves of natural carbon could be 
abandoned as useless 


Second, most of the world’s con- 
centrated carbon deposits are coal; 
but by far the largest part of the 
increase in world fuel requirements 
is being met by oil. There is thus a 
very high rate of growth in the 
world’s oil consumption which, if 
continued for a few decades more, 
must be expected to threaten the 
world with the early exhaustion of 
its likely oil reserves, proven and as 
yet unproven. 


Third, there is as yet no effective 
substitute for oil products used in 
internal combustion engines. It must 
be assumed that long before there 
appear actual signs of oi) exhaustion 
attempts will be made to limit the 
use of oil as much as possible to 
to purposes for which no substitute is 
available. 


Fourth, it follows that there is a 
great probability that, maybe already 
in 20 years time, maybe later, but 
almost certainly before the end of the 
century, the world’s requirements of 
coal will be substantially higher than 
they are now and the availability of 


Coal in the Next Half-Century 
by E. F. SCHUMACHER. 





concentrated carbon in the form of 
coal may be an essential condition 
for the continuance of modem 
civilisation in some countries. 


Fifth, if these propositions are 
correct for the world as a whole, they 
are likely to apply with enhanced 
force to Western Europe and with 
even greater force to this country 
which possesses no indigenous sources 
of oil and natural gas. 


Foolish Virgins 


People say: “Concentrate the coal 
industry. Abandon all coalfields 
which cannot make ends meet at 
present prices. Work only the best 
coa) from the best seams.” They 
either forget that abandoning a coll- 
iery means normally abandoning it 
for all time, or they are unable to see 
that what may seem superfluous 
today will be a vital necessity in a few 
decades. It is a policy of doubtful 
wisdom and questionable morality 
for this generation to take all the best 
resources and leave for its children 
only the worst. But it is surely a 
criminal policy if, in addition, we 
wilfully sterilise, abandon, and there- 
by ruin such relatively inferior 
resources as we ourselves have opened 
up but do not care to utilise. This is 
like the spiteful burglar who does not 
merely pinch the valuables but in 
addition destroys everything he can- 
not take. 


From a paper given at a Conference in London arranged by the National Union 


of Manufacturers under the Chairmanship of Sir Geoffrey Crowther. 
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As Sir James Bowman has recently 
reminded us— 


“Coal mining means entering 
into a battle with nature; in this 
battle you cannot ‘go in’ and ‘go 
out’ just as you please. In coal 
mining, once you close a colliery, 
you lose the resources you had 
meant to exploit.” 


National Interest. 


I suggest that the only principle 
that is defensible on grounds of long- 
term expediency as well as morality 
would be the principle that (within 
reasonable limits) a!l existing collier- 
ies will be worked until the coal is 
gone. I am, however, bound to add 
at once that this principle, derived 
from considerations of ational 
interest, cannot be implemented by 
the coal industry without national 
support. To put it differently: I 
suggest that what is needed is a clear 
recognition of the principle of con- 
servation. This principle, however, 
is not always compatible with the 
most profitable operation in free 
competition; it therefore needs to be 
supported by national policy. 


You may perhaps say that the 
best way to “‘conserve”’ Britain’s coal 
reserves is to use the maximum of oil, 
in the place of coal, as long as the oil 
can be obtained. This appears 


logical enough, but it is not realistic, 
unless the process is very carefully 
controlled. If this substitution of oil 
for coal is left to so-called “free 
market forces, 


” 


it is more likely to 
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lead to the abandonment of reserves 
than to their preservation. It is, of 
course, possible to contract the coal 
industry at a “natural” rate, inas- 
much as it is a characteristic feature 
of an old extractive industry that it 
necessarily consumes its own capacity 
to produce. We can let the coal 
industry shrink by not undertaking 
the full replacement of lost capacity. 
From the point of view of conser- 
vation, no objections could be raised 
against such a policy. 


National Fuel Policy. 


But one thing must not be over- 
looked. While it takes time to allow 
the industry to shrink (without 
wanton destruction), it takes even 
more time to expand it. To let the 
industry shrink now would indeed 
preserve resources for the 1980's; 
but unless the process of re-expansion 
is started in good time, it will not, in 
fact, prove possible to get more coal 
when it may be wanted. Not only 
does it take many years to construct 
new collieries, there are also very 
difficult sociological factors to be 
taken into account. Where are the 
miners to come from in the 1980’s 
when the mining communities have 
been destroyed—or let us say: dis- 
solved—in the 1960’s? I suggest that 
two assets are needed to get coal, a 
geological asset—coal reserves, and 
a sociological asset—a tradition of 
mining. If we want coal] in the 1980's, 
we cannot afford to play havoc with 
these two assests now. 











National Revolution 


From an address by NATHIR UMARI, Iraqi Chargé d’ Affaires in London, 
to the Ceylon Students’ Union. 


NATIONAL development is in many 
ways analogous to individual human 
development. Striving for national 
freedom is also reminiscent ot indi- 
vidual striving for liberty. This is nat- 
ural, for the sum total of individual 
freedom is never complete without 
national freedom. The two aspects 
interlock and coincide at so many 
points that it is impossible to examine 
one without examining the other. It 
is therefore essential alike to the 
individual in the most intimate and 
personal way as it is essential to the 
national entity that liberty and 
freedom should be achieved and fully 
exercised. But national indepen- 
dence and freedom should never in 
my opinion be interpreted to mean 
the production of identical reaction 
and uniform opinion among the 
citizens of the State. The truth is 
perhaps diametrically opposite, for 
liberty entails the free and unin- 
hibited development of the person- 
ality within the limits of other 
liberties and total national aspi- 
ration. 


It is, however, imperative for the 
good of the body politic and the 
whole national welfare that no abuse 
of individual liberty should be per- 
petrated or permitted. Individual 
liberty should not open the back 
door to national disruption or 
national insecurity. The opposite is 
self-annihilating and suicidal: it is 


an irrational extension of a rational 
objective. Although the boundaries 
of where personal liberty reaches the 
limits and national responsibility 
begins are debatable and abuses in 
the name of both are possible dangers, 
it is the mark of statesmanship and 
enlightened public opinion to draw 
a tentative line worthy of the national 
genius of given people. 


Without strings. 


I am no believer in a Robinson 
Crusoe pian of national development; 
expert advice is desirable and indeed 
necessary. I believe the International 
Community is now evolving a system 
whereby expertise is made available 
without strings or stigmas of any 
kind. With the achievement of 
disarmament new _ scope for 
endeavour wil) open up before the 
whole International Community if it 
proves worthy of the challenge. But 
I am straying from my main 
theme 


A vision of uniform world citizenry 
is rather dull and depressing in the 
extreme. An eminent Swiss lawyer 
told me the other day in Geneva, 
when he was speaking of the various 
Swiss Cantons in his country that he 
shuddered to contemplate the pros- 
pect of al) the Cantons uniting more 
closely and producing dull and drab 
uniformity. He thought that variety 
made life interesting and worth 
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NATIONAL REVOLUTION 


while. It did not bother him that in 
his tiny country severa] languages 
were spoken and officially recognised 
and that each Canton had the 
freedom to pursue its own line of 
action in many fields affecting the 
community without thereby weak- 
ening the national entity. I felt 
some admiration for the Swiss 
system but when he started admiring 
tradition and decrying steps to 
obliterate tradition entirely my first 
reaction was that I had to bear with 
this aged gentleman out of civility if 
not agreement. 


On reflection, however, I thought I 
understood him and even to a certain 
extent agreed with him. His old- 
fashioned imagery and expressions 
stood between us for a little while. 
What in fact he was advocating is 
nothing less than the preservation of 
national genius and national person-- 
ality. You can develop a personality 
but you cannot change it. There are 
no limits to the development of 
national character and _ national 
genius except the ultimate natural 
endownments which are the perman- 
ent signposts on the road of national 
evolution. 


Patriotism. 


The national and patriotic urge is 
an inborn drive to self-realisation 
of the individual and the tribe and 
in our day the nation. Hence the 
supreme importance of complete 
independence and liberty. Nation- 
alism is sometimes spoken of as old- 
fashioned and as a concept alien to 
our atomic age. The remarkable 
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thing about this view is that it is 
always advocated by communities 
which had found their national 
character and developed their 
national objectives. It is tantamount 
to asking a developing young man to 
forget his youthful exuberance and 
spirited enthusiasm; they forget that 
the child is the father of the man, as 
Wordsworth once intoned. The 
search for national personality and 
national destiny unhindered and un- 
restricted is the birthright of all 
nations. It is a stretch in the trek of 
human development which must be 
traversed. The fact that other people 
have passed that stage does not 
make it superfluous for others—in 
this there are no short cuts. 


Iraq’s contemporary history hinges 
on the foregoing. Political circum- 
stances and geographical location 
frustrated Iraq’s urge towards self- 
realisation and the development of its 
national genius. Certain countries 
in Asia. such as Ceylon India and 
Pakistan as well as newly indepen- 
dent countries in Africa were sub- 
jected to direct and undisguised 
foreign rule until complete indepen- 
dence was won. The _ national 
personality was released in a 
categorical and clear point in time. 
Self-realisation has begun unencum- 
bered and uninhibited which will 
enrich the world as the ancient 
civilisation of these people enriched 
world history and human culture and 
development. In Iraq there was no 
clear point in time for the achieve- 
ment of political independence until 
the small hours of July 14th, 1958. 










A FEW years before writing his now 
famous La Condition Humaine, which 
exposed Chiang Kai-shek’s Hitler- 
like brutalities to his opponents in 
Shanghai, André Mabraux, now 
President de Gaulle’s Minister for 
National Education, published a 
little book called LeTentation de 
V’Occident. Its theme is that the 
history of Europe can only be pro- 
perly understood as the quest for 
power. 


If so, the quest has failed dis- 
astrously. Austria and Spain were 
followed by the illusion of ‘la grande 
nation” which perished in 1870. Then 
the German eruptions. These should 
have sounded the death knell of 
Realpolitik. Was there not something 
else? 


Liberal Entente. 


Indeed there was; there was Liber- 
alism. In 1914 Europe owed sal- 
vation to the famous ‘Liberal 
Alliance” of Gambetta and Gladstone. 
By his constant attempts to break 
it, by the encouragement of Anglo- 
French differences, Bismark showed 
France and England had no differ- 
ences they could not settle by 
themselves. The miscalculations of 
the school of Realpolitik cost them 
dear. 


Yet this “Liberal Alliance” is no 
more. In 1940 and in 1958 represent- 


Le Tentation de l’Occident 


by “Good European.” 
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atives of the French democracy voted 
themselves an authoritarian system, 
M. Pinay, who wished to liberalise 
the French economy, had been ousted 
and the monetary nationalist, M. 
Jacques Rueff, reigns. M. Rueff was 
the former aide of M. Moreau who, as 
Governor of the Bank of France, 
pulled the rug out from under the 
international economy in 1931. M. 
Rueff wrote a preface to M. Moreau’s 
autobiography, ‘Souvenirs d'un 
Gouverneur de la Banque de France,’ 
eulogising him and his great act of 
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financial statesmanship—the stabil- ~s 
isation of the franc. It was the Banks’ : 
deflationar licy which was the 
y policy a 

main factor in demoralising France 
so that she entered the war un- | pu 
prepared. In Germany liberalism also | Co 
languishes. Unfortunately this anti- | bo 
liberalism is intermixed with anti- | in 
British prejudice—jealousy of | to 
England as the old enemy who has | of 
succeeded and as the only powerful | Ex 
liberal nation left today. Ey 
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Inanutshell the European problem | kr 

is this: Is there a solution to its | m 
problems between the old Balance | ac 
of Power or arbitrament by force and { Cl 
the modern ‘universalist’ solutions? de 
Britain and her supporters in the al 
‘Outer Seven’ believe there is: the st 
revival of the ‘Liberal Alliance’ to al 
include the whole of Europe and le 
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eventually North America as soon as 
this latter wishes. Unfortunately, 
liberalism in the United States is in 
just as suppressed condition as it is in 
Continental Western Europe—hence 
their current active alliance. The 
long term aims of the present semi- 
socialist group who appear to dom- 
inate the State Department are not to 
extend liberalism but to keep the 
United States the most powerful 
unit in the Free World by keeping 
Europe divided and breaking up the 
Commonwealth. Britain is supposed 
to become a province of Europe, 
other members of the Commonwealth 
clients of the United States. This 
policy recalls that of the Roosevelt- 
Stalin alliance and is another 
attempt to realize Alexander Ham- 
ilton’s dream of America “dictating 
the relations of the two continents.” 


It is not a constructive choice to 
put to Britain; ‘““Either Europe or the 
Commonwealth.” It is retrograde; 
both are needed. Surely “progress’ 
in its political and economic context, 
today means an ever widening circle 
of free intercourse. Without this 
Europe is nothing and, whether 
England is with it or not the attempt 
to reconstitute some rickety form of 
the Roman Empire will founder. 
Clearly, the national state, as we have 
known it for the last 500 years, needs 
modifying as no longer suitable to 
achieve mankind’s main objectives. 
Closer association is essential but this 
does not imply abolishing nations 
altogether or writing elaborate con- 
stitutions to deal with an unforsee- 
able future. What is needed is to 
lessen the competition for power, not 
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exacerbate it. Flexibility and Liber- 
alism, both cause and expression of 
each other, are the answers. 


Feudal International. 


The immense consequences of the 
current world-wide attempt to create 
closed economies for the United 
States of America and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics and their 
lesser imitators are not understood— 
least of all by their inaugurators. 
They will become economies without 
outlets and so will lead to a form of 
world commercial feudalism. Truck 
and subsistence will replace a money 
economy as already in the U.S. 
disposal programmes. In fact, they 
sound the deathknell of liberty 
throughout the world. For the USA 
and USSR they have the compen- 
sation of security—that indeed is 


their main motive and another 
resemblance to feudalism. But 
Europe is not sufficiently  self- 


sufficient to practise such a policy. 
She would lose both liberty and 
security. 


When he saved France, General 
de Gaulle achieved a stature in the 
West second only to that of Sir 
Winston Churchill. Why does Sir 
Winston, out of office, remain so 
much the greater figure? Because of 
the quality of magnanimity. If the 
price of saving France is to be the 
wrecking of Europe,—for what is this 
famous unity but a bogus unity if it 
excludes the other eleven nations?— 
or the destruction of liberty 


throughout the wor'd, it is clearly a 
contradiction. 
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An appalling disaster threatens. 
General de Gaulle can avert it. But 
France is not only envious but 
anxious. French industry and labour 
have a ‘“Maginot’’ complex. It 
would be the supreme irony if it 
were fostered by ‘de Gaulle.’ But 
these fears are as much illusions of 
grandeur, as is shown by the re- 
covery of the French economy. 
France must once more believe in 
herself and French Liberalism—not 
the Etatisme of the Ancien Régime or 
the methods of the Jacobins. French 
expansionism has sometimes been a 
sign of French weakness. After 1870 
Bismarck, having taken Alsace, en- 
couraged France to build an empire 
abroad. Gambetta said: “It is 
abroad that France will take the 
first step towards convalescence.”’ 


But the European Economic Com- 
munity offers modern man no 
solution. We need more liberty for 
the individual and less for the State. 
De Gaulle himself put the finger on 
France weakness. In his memoirs, 
describing the débdcle of the French 
leaders, he said: ‘J/s s’en doutaient 
de tout—surtout d’eux-meme’. (“They 
believed in nothing—least of all in 
themselves). Now, once more having 
voted themselves out of existence, 
they are turning to collectivist 
solutions. Hence the departure of M. 
Pinay. Ironically, England, accused 
of refusing to ‘lead’ Europe, now 
offers to lead down the path of 
Liberalism, but is rejected. The 
' French way offers nothing except 
the dead past. 


COMMONWEALTH DIGEST 












Verb sap. 


If the British idea is actively 
opposed by both the USA and the 
European Economic Community, 
England must seek allies elsewhere. 
The European Free Trade Associ- 
ation plus the Commonwealth and 
others outside their orbit can provide 
the necessary markets and supplies, 
Once again the mistake is being made 
of underrating England, her associ- 
ates and their ideas. Shades of William 
Tell! 
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What Europe needs now is a 
tremendous act of constructive 
statesmanship. I doubt if Dr. Walter 
Hallstein, in his wildest dreams, 
ever thinks of himself in this light. 
It would be wrong to call the present 
situation the crisis of European 
liberalism—both Europe and Liber- 
alism have had too many for that— 
but such is the scale of the problem. 
Indeed it is a crisis of world liber- 
alism. If Europe took the liberal way 
she would be powerful enough to 


h 
swing the whole free World in that i 










direction and away from the road 
down which it is now rushing under 
US leadership and French ‘Grandeur,’ 
The liberal elements in Europe would 
come to the fore. Once again Europe 
would become the world’s leading 
creative civilisation. In the United 
States the liberal elements would 
emerge once more and that nation 
could resume its historic destiny 
as the foremost liberal nation in the 
Western hemisphere. 







I say to General de Gaulle that 
there can be no ‘Grandeur’ without 
Magnanimity. 
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Rural Economy 


BIGGER. 


AND BETTER 


by LAURENCE EASTERBROOK 


ONE of the popular delusions of the 
age is the belief that what is bigger 
must be better. So it is not surprising 
that to some people the idea of 200 
bulls to produce the calves of 
2,000,000 cows must indeed seem 
Progress, with a big capital P. Asa 
user of AI* for some years, I would be 
the last to deny its usefulness. It is 
even possible that the day might 
come when we might feel safe in 
embarking upon such a venture, 
unlikely as that may seem to many 
of us. 


But to launch out without further 
ado on such a revolutionary, un- 
charted and grandiose gamble with 
Nature seems to me one of the most 
imprudent proposals I have ever 
heard of. After all, AI has not very 
much history behind it. There can- 
not be so many cows that have been 
bred continuously by that method 
through, say, eight generations. That 
is not very long, in view of Nature’s 
patience with man’s interference in 
her ways, to make a_ balanced 
estimate of the results. 


Moreover, AI has had the advan- 
tage of being used on animals with 
150 years of careful, selective breed- 
ing behind them. Too easily do we 
assume that the general run of 
cattle that we have to-day can be 
taken for granted as regards their 
quality, forgetting the years of 


* Artificial insemination. 


patient work put in throughout the 
nineteenth century to fix the types 
and establish the characteristics. 


The old breeders became masters of 
their craft, and they did not, as is so 
often supposed, act like inspired and 
rather romantic impresarios. They 
took a great deal more trouble than 
some of the efficiency experts of to- 
day to record the practical and 
commercial results of their work, 
placing the animals they had bred 
on the farms of their tenants on the 
understanding that the tenants 
would keep them informed in detail 
of their performance. One only has 
to read of people such as the late 
Lord Daresbury to realise what 
infinite care and patience is required 
of a really great breeder. 


One of the rather alarming things 
about AI is the fact that it reduces 
very greatly the extent to which one 
can match up certain characteristics 
in the herd with the choice of a bull. 
In a great number of herds now 
dependent upon AI this is simply not 
happening at all, and even with a 
nominated service, the choice is 
restricted. So more and more we are 
getting ourselves into the hands of 
the back-room boys with their paper 
and pencil and genealogical tables. 
This, surely, is getting dangerously 
near the fallacy that you only have 


From British Farmer. 
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to mate the winner of the Oaks with 
the winner of the Derby to get a 
super-racehorse. Again I would say 
that our inheritance ot Jivestock from 
the old breeders is still masking some 
of the ill-effects of modern slipshod 
methods. 


What is regrettable is the way in 
which high prices paid at home and 
abroad for a comparatively rare 
number of bulls has brought about 
a divorce between pedigree and com- 
mercial stock. So many pedigree 
breeders have been bedazzled by the 
prospect of selling in thousands of 
guineas that they have not bothered 
to cultivate the ordinary commercial 
farmer. That is one reason why AI 
has met with so much patronage, and 
it is one of the factors that has played 
a part in the putting forward of this 
latest proposition. 


No factory job. 


Because farming has not yet quite 
been reduced to the status of a 
factory job, those of us who are in it 
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still have obligations that would 
make an industrialist laugh. 
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We have obligations to the land, 
which we are privileged to occupy 
and farm; and we have obligations to 
the animal kingdom that comes under 
our care. So I would say that the 
pedigree breeders have an obligation 
to see the fruits of their labours 
reflected throughout the range of 
British livestock, and it doesn’t seem 
to be happening as much as it should. 
Of course, you can always evade an 
obligation. But the funny thing is 
that, in the long run, it very seldom 
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AT first sight the 172 speeches made 
during the latest session of the U.N. 
Economic and Social Council make 
its report look like a blueprint for the 
bravest new world: 34 high-sounding 
resolutions were passed. Technical 
Assistance has completed a ten-year 


The ‘Underdeveloped’ Future 
Specially contributed by M. MORTIMER. 












pays to do so. I 
No doubt we shall survive this “ 

. as visi 
startling proposal to nationalise our 60 
bull-breeding, for the land is a great on 
repository of common sense and fancy the 
schemes do not easily take root in it. td 
Having encouraged the efficiency to 
boys rather a lot since the war, it pee 
it would be wrong to think too hardly |; 
ot them for getting alittle out ofhand | . 
now and then. They are not vicious. : 
They are only hypnotised by the 
efficiency of their own propaganda, | |, 
so 
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THE ‘UNDER-DEVELOPED’ FUTURE 


99 territories in 1958, from legal 
advisors to air traffic controllers. 

The past ten years have seen a 
change from help given to govern- 
ments for their national economic 
and social policies to something like 
collective economic action for a 
better integration and _ balanced 
growth of world economy. Small 
wonder that some delegates see 
ECOSOC evolving into an economic 
super-state more than equivalent to 
the political General Assembly of 
UNO. 


Realities. 


Descending from these heights 
other aspects become depressingly 
visible: the hard economic fact that 
60 of UNO’s 82 member states are 
under-developed and the gap between 
their standard of life and that of the 
industrial or ‘affluent’ states is not 
lessening. The post-war spurt of 
economic development in Western 
industrial countries has slowed down 
and the problem of correlating the 
price stability they desire with the 
economic expansion needed by the 
under-developed countries is not yet 
solved. Since prices of primary 
commodities have fallen in relation 
to those of manufactured goods it is 
difficult for these countries to get 
enough foreign exchange to buy the 
means of diversifying and indust- 
rialising their economies. Moreover, 
all attempts to increase their stan- 
dard of life, whether by foreign aid or 
self-help, seem to be wrecked on 
the rock of population growth. 
As the Belgian delegate observed, it 
was necessary to increase production 
by 3% per annum to keep up present 
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standards in the Congo, while ECLA* 
reported that the rate of economic 
development was not keeping pace 
with the unprecedented Latin 
American increase of population, 
expected to reach 350 millions by 
1975 from a present 190 millions. 
Mr. Hammarskjold in his address 
to ECOSOC pointed out that progress 
can only be measured in terms of 
population trends and many coun- 
tries seemed likely to double their 
numbers in the next twenty years. 
The present rate of economic devel- 
opment which would appear perfectly 
adequate in other circumstances is 
not only insufficient to maintain 
present standards, but there is serious 
danger of food shortage in some areas - 


International Grousing. 

These unfortunate economic facts 
far from leading to an ‘Am I my 
brother’s economic keeper’ outlook 
have produced an acute attack of 
‘Gimmees’ in some under-developed 
areas, and a rich opportunity for 
political abuse. Speeches about 
‘natural economic rights’ and the 
happy principle of ‘world solidarity 
in economic progress’ indicate a too 
ready assumption that others will 
make the effort and take respon- 
sibility for the future as well as 
being responsible for all the evils of 
the past. There have been quick 
complaints that foreign and inter- 
national aid is too slow and too 
small; that any form of European 
protectionism must be abandoned if 
its effects are at all adverse elsewhere; 
complaints that technical assistance 
should not be given to Trust Terri- 
tories and non-self governing areas, 


* United Nations Economic Committee for Latin America. 
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since this is the job of the Adminis- 
tering Authorities. These show 
ignorance that it is just these coun- 
tries which contribute most of the 
minds and means for international 
technical assistance. Britain not 
only supports the International Bank 
and the International Monetary Fund 
and supplies experts to TAB* but has 
invested during 1958-9 £100 millions 
public capital and £200 millions of 
private capital in under-developed 
areas. The U.S.A. has not only 
increased her financial support but 
has voted 1,000 million dollars to 
help finance under-developed projects 
in 1961. 


Grievances of Primary Producers 


Discontent caused by the price gap 
between primary and manufactured 
goods has given Iron Curtain dele- 
gates admirable opportunities to 
extol their own virtues and extend 
sympathy to those under colonial 
yokes. Not only, is it pointed out, 
are the under-developed countries at 
the mercy of capitalist price fluc- 
tuations, but Western Europe has 
increased monetary reserves at the 
expense of these lands. This money 
is not invested in under-developed 
lands, but wasted in a monstrous 
arms race. The U.S.S.R. on the other 
hand, a third of whose budget goes 
on social services, (of little use for 
Mr. Profumof to point out, that less 
than 8% of our budget goes on 
Defence) has been increasing her 
trade with the under-developed lands 
(by 18°, in 1957-8) ‘and attached no 
political strings to the economic 
agreements . . . supplies from the 
U.S.S.R. were made against delivery 


* Technical Assistance Board. 
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+ Minister of State, Foreign Office. 





of goods and long term credits were 
allowed.’ Do the ghosts of Hitler's 
Balkan Agreements gibber and 
squeak a little? For ‘those who 
refused to trade with the U.S.S.R. 
did so at their cost,’ according to 
Mr. Firyubin. 


Economic Propaganda. 


Mr. Villegas, astute Mexican 
historian and retiring President of 
ECOSOC, gave in his concluding 
speech little hope for an economic 
super-state. Not only on the tech- 
nical side—bad translation and late 
distribution of documents made 
delegations unfit to speak with full 
authority—but on the electoral side, 
where some unedifying guid pro quos 
were evident, ECOSOC was far from 
being an efficient and integrated 
instrument. Moreover, apart from 
the familiar geographical and ideo- 
logical groupings, many of the new 
young States members’ were 
extremely jealous of their 
newly acquired rights’. On_ the 
contrary, he observed bluntly that 
the U.N. Genera] Assembly was 
tending to usurp the authority of 
ECOSOC and some countries pre- 
ferred to deal with that body only. 


The dangers in Mr. Villegas’s sad 
conclusion that the basically tech- 
nical functions of the Council are 
being transferred to ‘pre-eminently 
political organs’ are highlighted by 
Mr. Krushchev’s Moscow speech of 
March 5th, when he pointed out that 
the peoples of under-developed lands 
could see that Russia would help 
them and that ‘the road to the future, 
was marked by Marxism-Leninism.’ 





| 
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Aviation and King Canute 


HISTORY relates that King Canute, 
who reigned over England, Denmark 
and Norway, was considered by some 
of his counsellors to be so powerful a 
man that even the tides would obey 
him. Everybody knows the story of 
how the king proved them wrong, 
though it is perhaps a pity that the 
terms in which he addressed them 
after the experiment are no longer 
preserved to enrich the language. 
But the sea and the tides remain, 
and it is impossible now, as it has 
been for hundreds of years, for the 
inhabitants of this country to remain 
oblivious to the sea, and all that it 
means to them. No power on earth 
can remove the sea from all the 
estuaries, harbours and creeks of 
these islands, and, as long as the sea 
remains, the ships and boats which 
use them are likely to be there as 
evidence of their value, both for 
commerce and the pleasure and 
enjoyment of many millions of 


people. 


Airfields Abolished 


Unfortunately, aviation, which 
cannot exist without airfields, is 
aided by no such providential power 
as provides havens and estuaries for 
boats. Admittedly, the “ocean 
liners” of the air are well provided 
for at places like London Airport, 
but what about the aviation equiva- 
lents of the little ships, and of all 
those people who are the foundation 
of a nation’s seafaring outlook, who 


just like ‘‘messing about in boats,” 
or even just watching them? The sad 
fact is, there are fewer and fewer 
places for them, for around London 
and in the Home Counties alone, the 
following airfields have been ex- 
tinguished since 1939: 


Abridge Heathrow 
Broxbourne Hendon 
Canterbury Heston 


(Bekesbourne) Horton Kirby 
Croydon Maidstone 
Eastbourne Penshurst 

(Wilmington) Romford 
Fairlop (Maylands) 
Gravesend Warlingham 


Hanworth 


Ultimate Extinction 


This is an appalling situation, in 
no way relieved by the knowledge 
that some of the very few remaining 
small airfields near London are now 
threatened. The tide of aviation 
which is flowing in the rest of the 
world is unlikely to be stemmed by 
any prohibitions affecting this 
country; and failure to acknowledge 
the strength of this tide is Jikely to 
result in something much worse 
than wet feet, and some forthright 
comment by King Canute. It could 
mean our ultimate extinction as an 
air-faring nation. 


from Air Pictorial, Journal of the Air League. 











SOVEREIGNTY 


War Memoirs: Salvation 1944-1946. 
By General de Gaulle. Translated 
from the French by Richard Howard. 
Weidenfelt & Nicholson. 30s. 


Le Salut, to give it the title under 
which Plon published it in Paris in 
1959, carries the story of Charles de 
Gaulle and the France whose spirit he 
incarnates, from Liberation and the 
ensuing disillusion, exhaustion and 
“moral mediocrity”’ to his departure 
from power by the decision not, as 
in Churchill’s case, of an electorate 
but of his own untainted, unyielding 
will. 

The translation is clumsy and 
occasionally inaccurate and reveals 
an insufficient knowledge of French 
institutions. But the soldier, the 
philosopher, at times even the poet 
comes through, restrained, dignified, 
utterly devoted, the soul of honour 
(France did not betray Poland) and 
of a chivalry extended to enemies, 
hostile allies, even to men of Vichy. 
Tribute is paid to the reforms and 
the skill of the Marshal’s ‘‘techno- 
crats.”’ For a Frenchman is a 
Frenchman still, even a Thorez or 
a Laval. It was not so much treason 
as the corruption of a regime which 
drove a Jacques Darnand to don the 
uniform of the German occupier. The 
Germans too are Europeans and in 
other terms than those contained in 
Himmler’s unanswered letter Franco- 
German understanding formed in the 
General’s world-view a _ necessary 
counter to an “Anglo-American” 
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hegemony, which in the event has 



















proved much more ‘‘American”’ than x 
“Anglo” so that the Entente Cordial . 
may have its uses after all! The on 
bitter tale told here of the Anglo. | ™™ 
French quarrel in the Levant js } th 
doubtless one-sided but for England | littl 
or France to try to oust the other | Nat 
from spheres of interest had become | to 4 
anachronistic folly. Mr. Eden’s in- } hist 
sisting on a “cease-fire” in Syria | Con 
recalls another “‘cease-fire’”’ in 1956. | Nat 
Sta 

Against assemblies of particular } Me 
interests, against the ideologies, | ¢h¢ 
whether international or domestic, | fo, 
De Gllaue remains consistently the the 
Christian patriot, the servant of tat 
France, the guarantor of her history on 
and her future. Humility blends tin 
with complete confidence in the } 4, 
rightness of his thoughts and deeds. be 
‘“My pen is not a facile one.” Yet | p, 





the pen pictures of great contem- 
poraries are brilliant and there are 
many memorable mots on the foibles 








of Frenchmen and others. The | ¢p 
General’s speeches are, he tells us, he 
spoken by heart. As the book closes | 
he is in rural retirement, awaiting | Jy 
the call which came at last. Thenas | yy 





now France and De Gaulle are | g 
indispensable in the construction of |  g 
European solidarity and the fruitful | jy 


reconciliation of Continent, Com- a 
munity and Commonwealth. n 

P 
The United Nations Emergency Force, I 





and The Suez Canal Settlement. 
Documents Edited by Prof. E. 
Lauterpacht. The British Institute 
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of International and Comparative 
Law. (Stevens) 10s. (paper). 


Mr. Lauterpacht has contented 
himself here with the assemblage of 
strictly documentary material, com- 
mentary being eschewed. Those on 
the Suez Canal Settlement are of 
little interest; those on the United 
Nations Emergency Force will appeal 
to any who believe the UNEF is the 
historical substitute for the Military 
Contingents which, by the United 
Nations Charter, a United Nations 
Staff was to assemble from the chief 
Member Nations. That staff, and 
those contingents, did not materialise 
for reasons germane to, but outside 
the direct scope of, this documen- 
tation. The Great Powers refused to 
commit themselves to providing con- 
tingents which indirectly without 
doubt and perhaps directly could 
become engaged in fighting the parent 
Powers unless they in turn used 
their veto. 


The UNEF took shape because, 
the right to irresponsible decision 
having been invented by the United 
States “Uniting for Peace’ Reso- 
lution and implanted in the Assembly, 
more than eighty countries may vote 
on matters about which they them- 
selves will not be called upon to 
incur any loss. UNEF cannot become 
a major, let alone decisive, inter- 
national force, because of the irres- 
ponsibility with which it was created. 
It only survives because the local 
tensions, and the Great Power ten- 
sions involved, are now held in 
convenient balance. 
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NEW DEAL 


The Roosevelt Revolution. By Mario 
Einaudi. Constable. 36s. 


It was indeed a revolution. The 
fact if not the myth of rugged 
individualism and a homespun 
Republic where the trail was open 
from log cabin to the Presidency of 
a corporation or of the United States 
died in the great depression and the 
New Deal which transformed a 
classical liberal into a virtua] mixed 
economy. 


Professor Einaudi, son of the 
former Italian President, makes a 
skilful defence of American society 
against European distortion and de- 
traction, gives an interesting if not 
always profound account of F.D.R.’s 
policy and concludes with an analysis 
of the judgement of De Tocqueville. 


MATERIALISM RAMPANT 
AND DISGRACE ABOUNDING 


The Struggle for World Power. By 
George Knuffer. The Plain- 
Speaker. Publishing Company, 45, 
Bath Road, London, W.A. 15s. 6d. 
or $2.50. 


Why they Collaborated. By Eugene 
Kinkhead. Longmans. 21s. 


This is a challenging book, Jess 
sensationally written than its jacket 
design would lead one to expect and 
Sir Charles Petrie rightly recom- 
mends it to all who wish “‘to be well- 
informed about international prob- 
lems.”’ 


The criticism ot our financial 
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system with its fits-and-starts of 
inflation and stagnation, and the 
central assertion that banks, by 
creating deposits ex nihilo, deprive 
governments of what is under the 
American Constitution their right and 
duty to control the power to create 
credit, is familiar from the works of 
other monetary reformers. Here is 
more—a sincere, restrained attack on 
the usorious aspects of Western 
economics, (carefully distinguished 
from Capitalism) which are contrary 
as Mr. Knuffer declares, to Christ- 
ianity and Islam (also he might have 
added, to Old Testament law-giving 
and prophesy) and in his reasoning 
breed the ills which give opportunity 
to that other materialist system, the 
Communism of Marx and Moscow. 
The mechanism of foreign trade and 
international investment is strangely 
omitted from his scrutiny. 





The author is a Russian and from 
his own knowledge of his country’s 
history and a neglected quotation 
from Sir Winston Churchill, corrects 
misconceptions about _ pre-Rev- 
olutionary Russia in whose latter 
years remarkable economic progress 
was made. A Christian, he extols the 
traditiona] values of faith and nation 
and rejects World Government as a 
panacea for nuclear and other con- 
temporary dangers. After all, the 
Communists have a blue-print for 
World Government. 


Mr. Eugene Kinkhead neglects to 
consider how far a _ materialistic 
outlook and the rootless internation- 
alism current in the nineteen-forties 
contributed to the moral débdcle of 
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the United States prisoners of war |= 
serving with the United Nations ]| 

forces in Korea. One in_ seven 
collaborated seriously with their 
Communist captors, although Mr, 
Kinkhead points out they were not 
tortured, as other American service- 
men had been tortured by the 
Japanese, nor “‘brainwashed,” but 
treated with a mixture of “leniency 
and pressure.” The Chinese were 
gentler than the North Koreans, 
But their doctors were brutally 
incompetent. This was the first 
American war in which no American 
prisoner escaped. Some P.O.W.’s 
murdered their sick comrades 01 
betrayed fellow-prisoners to their 
captors. There were splendid ex- 
ceptions, notably in the U.S. Marine 
Corps, but far too many showed 
themselves too soft to fend for 
themselves, too indisciplined to stand 





up for those things to which they | whe 
owed loyalty. The British came out | taki 
better and the Turks superlatively | slog 
so. Almost to a man, they kept + wor 
faith. High material standards are | tral 
not everything. Car 
whi 

WAR AND PEACE = 
Neither War Nor Peace: The Struggle - 
for Power in the Post-War World. | bei 


By Hugh Seton-Watson. Methuen. 
36s. ( 
The First World War. Cyril Falls. | % 





Longmans. 42s. be 
is 

Professor Seton-Watson is re- | er 
nowned for his knowledge of Slavdon. | his 
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He teaches Russian history at 
London University. Here he has 
broadened his scope to cover the 
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whole self-tormented post-war world, 
taking as his appropriate title a 
slogan from Trotsky. It is a brilliant 
work of compression but less pene- 
trating than such books as E. M. 
Carr’s The Twenty Years’ Crisis 
which the author praises in his intro- 
duction. The general reader will 
profit by this book but the 
serious student may find himself 
being written down to. 


Captain Falls’s book is of another 
order. It too is an achievement of 
compression but a stylish scholarship 
is pervaded with the restrained 
emotion of a scholar-veteran with 
his memories. The generalship on 
both sides is given greater justice 
than of Jate and the fighting man the 
credit he deserves for comradeship 


A New Butterworth Book 
CAIRNCROSS: 


INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


Third Edition 


ALEC CAIRNCROSS, Professor of Applied Economics 
at the University of Glasgow 


This has long been one of the most widely used textbooks on Economics. 
The book is written simply, practically and consecutively, and is 
therefore easily understood, even by those approaching economics for 
the first time. It has been extensively revised; a considerable amount 
of new matter is included in the introductory chapters, and in the 
Part dealing with the Structure of Industry, now called Industrial 
Organisation, a new introductory chapter on Growth Transformation 
and Development has been included. The chapter on International 
Trade has been almost entirely re-written, also the chapters on Money 
and Employment. The Third Edition thus offers an up-to-date account 
of present day economics 


Ready July 20 /- net. By post 2/6 extra 
BUTTERWORTHS, 88 KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
Showroom ; 11-12 Bell Yard, Temple Bar, London, W.C.2. 
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and endurance and in many cases an 
idealistic heroism which pacifists and 
pessimists between the wars and 
since have belittled and besmirched. 


GAULEITER OF BERLIN 


Doctor Goebbels. His Life and Death 
by Roger Manvell and Heinrich 
Fraenkel. Heinemann. 30s. 


Joseph Goebbels is here revealed 
as a master of oratory, a brilliant 
but completely cynical showman, a 
ruthless administrator, cruel and 
yet at the same time not without 
ability to exercise a certain fascin- 
ation and charm on those around him. 
This book traces the influences which 
dominated his early life, his wounded 
pride at the stigma of poverty and 
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his physical infirmity which played a 
considerable part in creating the 
cruel and utterly ruthless character 
which he subsequently became. 

The authors show that it is possible 
that Hitler might never have come 
to power if it had not been for 
Goebbels’s undoubted flair for pro- 
paganda and his skilful handling of 
methods of mass communication. 
It was these factors together with 
the use of spectacular presentation 
which played a large part in estab- 
lishing and maintaining the Nazi 
dictatorship. This is a_ well- 
documented and interesting 
account of the life of an extra- 
ordinary character who ended his 
life beneath the ruins of the Berlin 
of which he was Gaulieter. 


SOUTH OF THE SAHARA 


African Rainbow. By H. K. Binks. 
Sidgwick & Jackson. 21s. 


Gangs and Counter-Gangs. By Major 
Frank Kitson, M.B.E., M.C. With 
a Foreword by General Sir George 
Erskine, G.C.B., M.B.E., D.S.O. 
Barrie & Rockliff. 25s. 

Kanyoko. By Rex Harris. Constable. 
16s. 


South Africa: Two Views of Separate 
Development. Issued under the 
auspices of the Institute of Race 
Relations. Oxford. 5s. 


It is folly to generalise about 
Africa, or any continent, though 
Mr. Anthony Sampson points to the 
links between different movements of 
what is loosely called ‘African 
nationalism.’”’ These three books 
deal with three very different terri- 
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tories but, as Mr. Sampson observes, 
the Union of South Africa has 
maintained a barrier between itself 
and the rest of Africa.. 







Kenya and the Rhodesias are on 
the multi-racial road. Mr. Binks has 
been a farmer, photographer and 
ivory hunte: in Kenya trom 1900, 
when he was twenty, and his know. 
ledge of the bush and his theories of 
the geological reasons for the Rift 
Valley are well worth reading. The 
photographs too are most interesting. 
Major Kitson’s enthralling story of 
the bogus Mau-Mau gangs which did 
much to destroy that bestial and 
devilish reaction. against Christianity 




































and civilization is a vindication of at 
Britain in Kenya and of men whose a 
gallantry and brilliance should be oh 
fully acknowledged and _ fully a 
honoured. 

Mr. Harris’s book is a novel with- I 
out a dull line which conveys the 
Rhodesian atmosphere to perfection, | J@ 
The plot is suggested by the epic of I 
Kariba, and for this and for its é 
intrinsic merits will be enjoyed by J 
a host of readers. of 

Rhodesia regards South Africa | © 
with sympathy though not always | St! 
with approval. What the whole int 
Commonwealth owes the Union is | 
understanding of its policy and | fo 
position. Much condemnation of | ©P 
apartheid is in fact condemnation of 
white domination which is something | ar 
different. Mr. Sampson believes in | fa 
multi-racial democracy and states } af 
that case with more restraint than |} he 
his title, “Old Fallacies with a New | e\ 
Look: Ignoring the African,” sug- | 4 






gests. Mr. Pienaar, of the moderate 
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Nationalist paper Die Burger, has 
been allowed by Chatham House’s 
Inctitute of Race Relations to defend 
the policy and philosophy of separate 
development but Mr. Sampson has 
the lion’s share of the book. It 
would not be immoral, or unjust for 
Bantu States to be set up and 
endowed with the means to develop 
and express their distinctive culture 
and identity but it would require 
immense investment and adjustment; 
and it would be unfair to deny these 
States, as they developed, either 
sovereignty or representation in a 
federal system for South Africa as a 
whole. 

It would have been helpful for this 
point, admittedly of the future, to 
have been argued by the two con- 
tributors; but each wrote without 
knowing what the other would say. 


PRELUDE TO BOER WAR 


Jameson’s Raid. By Elizabeth 
Pakenham. Weidenfeld & Nicolson. 
36s. 


Widespread concern for the future 
of South Africa in this tragic half- 
centenary year of the Union, which 
stitched, but did not heal, the wounds 
inflicted by Boer and Briton upon the 
other, should command many readers 
for this new account of a disastrous 
episode in their common history. 

The subject is dramatic but, after 
an attractive start, Lady Pakenham 
fails to bring her actors to life. Her 
approach is a little condescending, 
her narrative as complicated as the 
events and personalities she seeks to 
disentangle and explain. 

Some of the authoress’s more 
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general observations are more inter- 
esting. She brings out the analogy 
with Suez—an operation which 
victory would have justified and 
which provoked accusations of 
“col'usion” as after “Dr. Jim’s” 
incompetent, ill-timed foray. There 
was even an Anglo-American crisis 
in ’96 as in ’56. Neither expedition 
was a “bolt from a clear sky.” 
Lady Pakenham finds that “Joe” 
Chamberlain’s honour was vindicated 
but that the conduct of affairs in 
Southern Africa was anachronistic 
for no longer could adventurers 
abroad be as easily honoured or 
disowned, in accordance with their 
achievements, as under Elizabeth 
Tudor. As for the handsome charmer 
who led the invasion of the Transvaal 
and ended as a distinguished Empire 
statesman,—not the only one in 
Africa to have been to goal!—he, 
though repentant, thought that 
success would have gained him 
forgiveness! 


MAITLANDS 


Forest Venture by Louise Maitland. 
Robert Hale. 18s. 


Mrs. Maitland is the widow of 
V. K. Maitland, C.S.I., M.C., for 
many years a British officer in the 
Indian Forest Service. This is the 
story of his work, and their joint 
travel experiences in India, and later 
in the Middle East, where he was 
Forest and Soil Conservation Officer 
to the British Middle East Office. It 
was a work of extraordinary political 
and humanitarian importance that 
took Mr. and Mrs. Maitland into 
every level of Arab society. Their 
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bailiwick ran from Morocco to Persia 
and they knew everybody of con- 
sequence. 

Mrs. Maitland’s straight-forward 
account is less of her husband’s work 
than of the context in which he 
carried it forward. It is one of the 
best contemporary pictures of living 
conditions in this human crescent of 
emergent nations that were only 
recognisable sixty years 
backward parts of one Empire or 
another. 


THE OLD LADY 


Servant of this House by H. G. de 

Fraine. Constable. 25s. 

This is an entertaining account of 
life in the service of the Bank of 
England as seen through the eyes 
of the author who joined the Bank of 


ago as 


England’s staff as an apprentice in 


1886. Mr. de Fraine finally took 
charge of the printing department 
of the Bank which he controlled 
for twenty years until he retired 
in 1931. 


BRITISH AGRICULTURE 


The Agricultural Register (New Series) 

Changes in the Economic Pattern 
1957-9. Published for the Agri- 
cultural Economics Research Insti- 
tute by the Oxford University Press. 
25s. 

This useful study gives a com- 
prehensive picture of British 
agriculture and shows that economic 
progress has been considerable since 
1939 when the present agricultural 
policy was initiated. In 1957-8 the 
average milk yield per cow on dairy 
farms increased by 30 per cent 
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compared with the pre-war level, | 
Sugar beet production also shows 
some impressive results. Compared | 
with 1938, Britain produced, in 1958, 
43 per cent more sugar from an 
acreage increased by only 33 per cent, 
and in 1958-9 about 60 per cent of | 
the crop was harvested mechanically 
compared with less than one per 
cent in 1946. A_ similar picture 
presents itself in other fields including 
a spectacular increase in the efficiency 
of egg production. 


SHORTER SCRUTINY 


The Japanese Factory by James G@ 
Abegglen. Asia Publishing House 
The author examines the uniqué 

social structure of the Japanese 

factory system, the rewards and } 
incentives, welfare and clearly § 
illustrates the marked differences 
which exist between Japanese and 
Western approaches to factory life 


The Capital Market of India byy 
S. L. N. Sinha. Vora & Co, 
Bombay. 30s. 

This book outlines the working of 
the Indian capital market which the® 
author claims does not compare) 
unfavourably with that of some of 
the more developed countries. 


Green Blood and other Poems. By 
Susan Glyn. Outposts Publications, 


Sophisticated, yet simple, indi- 
vidual, though reminiscent of some 
of T. S. Eliot’s, these poems combine 
the ordered symnetry of a rose 
garden with the quiet beauty of a 
silent forest. Miss Glyn has a fine 
command of sensitive English_—P.A. 





